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ABSTRACT 

Home study has enjoyed a ^low but steady growth in 
populari 7 ind acceptance. The growth of independent home study may 
be att ibuted to both the realities of the present educational 
environment and the consistently positive results of the home study 
method. At least one researcher has suggested that the initially slow 
orowth of home study may have been due to institutionalized inertia 
by traditional educators. In recent years, however, such factors as 
the reexamination of traditional educational methods, concerns over 
increasing costs, and recognition of the need for the education and 
training of persons living in areas that are remote from schoo?. and 
campus sites and for persons who have already en^.ered the work force, 
have made home study .>re attractive as an educational option. In the 
United States and abroad, increasing numbers of educators, government 
and military leaders, and business managers are coming to appreciate 
the flexibility, adaptability, effectiveness, and economy afforded by 
home study. It is estimated that more than 150 external degree 
programs are currently being offered by universities and state 
associations in the United States. Distance education programs have 
even been established at the doctoral level. Both Australia and New 
Zealand have been actively pursuing home study programs, and West 
Germany has established a central office for monitoring 
correspondence education throughout the country. In Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas, home study has been accepted by a broad array of 
countries, ranging from the most developed to nations that are just 
now developing. (MN) 
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Preface 



^ The present paper was used as a point of departure for Effectiveness and 

Acceptance of Home Study by Leonard vaiore, National Education Corporation, 
and Grover Diehl, USAF Extension Course Institute, published as a mono- 
graph by the National Home Study Council in 1987. 
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EFn^'CriVE^lESS OF HDME STUDY 



There is airrent a nuiii:«r of flippant "witticisms" about independent hare study 
which color the perceptions of itarr/ people, even of many- leading traditional 
educe cx)rs who should knew better. R^resentative of such oJd saws is the cne 
about "getting a diploita in brain surger. by corresponience". But the old saw 
had better start looking over j.ts shoulder. Several journals in the field of 
raedioal education have reported favorably on correspondence education currently 
practiced in the areas of medicine, nursing, and fhamacologyr and several other 
professions oould equally be cited. 

A far cry from its nineteenth-century beginnings in this country as a 
spinoff of the Chautauqua circuit, ind^jendent home study has clearly come of 
age. It is oirrently a robust enterprise which not only serves needs not net by 
traditional educaticxi, but also promises to rival and perhaps supplant 
traditional education in nany functional areas. 

As the Chautauqua reference ndicates, independent heme study is by no 
means a recent fhenomenon. There is, in fact, lively debate antxig heme study 
educators as to whether the United States, 1728, or Sweden, in 1833, was the 
first to offer correspondence study. Certainly the University of South Africa, 
with an unbroken hist;ry of over 100 years, can lay good claim to be the oldest 
bona fide oorrespendaice school in oontinuous operatic*!.^ And even the Wri^ 
Brothers dattoled in instruction via oorrespond«aice.'^ 

As published research makes aVxindantly clear, hone study has consistently 
been used effectively over a wide range of subjects, in almost every conceivable 
environment, in sometimes total ^ une^qjected locaticsiis. Just three 
representative exanples: From the late 1920 's to the early 30 's, Fritz 



Reinhardt's correspondence course had astounding success in traini-ng over 6000 
speakers fctr the National Socialist Gernan Workers' Party. ^ ir the latter 
stager of Wbrld War II, largely through the good offices of the War Prisoners 
^d of the Yl^, American prisoners of war tock correspondence coui^sesl In 
1981, the vital inportanoe of structured independent self-study was cited in 
reference to Great Britain's Open University, a correspondeice institution v^rtiose 
enrollment is preponderantly urban students with easy geographic access to 
trad-Ltional residait institutions!^ 

The substcince of v^^iat has been said so far was largely available in Dr. 
Charles B. Marshall's 1976 monograph on the effectivaiess of hone study. ^ While 
Marshall's peper anply datcnstrated the value of CQtrespondence study, nuch 
research has appeared in the interim. The research indicates that 
corr3^)cndence stndt/ responds effectively to a broad range of needs throu^out 
the world and has earned recognition and support on an international scale from 
both government and the private sector. The purpose of this paper, then, is to 
bring Marshall's monograph up to date, to indicate the ocMitinuing growth of 
ind^)endent heme study worldwide and in an increcising variety of areas, and to 
emphasize the increasing incidence of cases in which — m preference to going to 
school — ^people are sending for it. 

RESEARCH OTJDItS 

When asked in June 1984 to list all sources referenced "cotrrespondence study, " 

•7 

the file provided 409 citations. The titles in the listing showed nr>re 

and more that home stucfy was gaining momentum in the traditional educational 
sector as well as continuing to be the major cc^rpcnent of extension eduoatic«i. 
In additicxi, the frequency and quali ty of home-study oriented presentations at 
intematicnal research synposia demonstrated that it was an arer of significant 



instructicml interest whidi could - longer be dismissed as an irfe-ior or 

^ ..^uiu. u-ie ijerrxnenc ..Kic research data dealt with three rtaxn 

issues: instances where there was no alternative to study at hor.e( "Filling the 
Gaps"); studie- oonparing instruction at hare with seme ctlier irethod 
("Conparative Studies"); and situational amlyses of the hone study nethod in 
acticxi ("Situational Studies"). 

Filling the Gaps 



Tedinologjcal Renoteness. Typically, developing nations are faced with 
massive education and training problems and yet are sinultaneously beset with 
weak, liitated economies and unri-xdevelc^ technologies. Zaitfcia was a case in 
point with two studies illustrating the problems of conventional educaticn and 
detailing hi^er education's role in relieving the problems ty widening its 
student/subject base via home tosed continuing education.^ Having to "nake do. " 
hovaver, was not Lunited to newly developing nations. i«3ia reported nearly 
identical problems of increasingly limted finances and a need to stretch 
existing rescurces. Further, even the affluoit industrialized oc-ontries have 
turned to home study when times became dif f icur., as occurred in Canada during 
the 1930 -s. correspondence courses were -jsed as cne neans to help people oope 
with the distress and demoralization resulting from the Depression. 

Geographic Isolation, in addition to technological remDteness. there 
remain many areas-even in industrialized countries-which are geographically 
remote. Alaska and Australia were amcng the m^st advanced of the sparsely 
populated regions, but Canada and Mexico reported almost identical problems of 
providing educaticaial services to outlying areas. 
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In Australia, the ^Catherine School of the Air used a mix of media including 
correspondence study to provide an educational program to isolated children. 
The success of this and other allied prc^ was mixed, but the problems seenBd 
to be more tiying to do too nuch with a single device rather than with sate 
inherent flaw iii the medium. Tomlinscn and Tamof reported that studait 
variations such as rural -/ersus urban, nornal versus handicapped, and so on, 
emphasized the difficulty of mounting a r^ticf^ program which seeks uniform 
benefits with standardized methods while at the sane tiire emphasizing individual 
cpFportunity.-'-'* 

Closer to home, Alaska has had j^icular success iii using here study to 
reach children, pipeline workers, American Indians and Alaskan natives. The 
title of one of the p^rs ^n this series. 'Teacher, the Bears Won't Let Me 
Study", suggested seme of the unusual circunstances encountered in Alaskan 
education. 

partly due. perhaps, to their traditions of a high level of state support 
of distance education. Australia and Alaska had the nost extensive literature on 
organized heme study. Canada and Mexico, however, reported similar programs. 
While the geographic characteristics of these countries intuitively lent 
themselves to here study, "wide open spaces" were not a prerequisite tor 
isolation. The United States. SootlarxJ, Portugal, Norway. New Zealand, and 
Finland reported isolation as an Liportant educational issue and cited hate 
study as a useful innovation. ''•^ 

Ncradic Students. Pqpulation density, or lack thereof, is ,x)t the only 
souroe of isolation, however. Students can te isolated if they rrove fron, one 
s*ool or district to another too fr^entiy to follow a unified curriculum. 
:4igrant students were clear exanples of this point, sroting that the variation 
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in recrairements for graduaticn fcurrf ui the public high schools was a serious 
problem for migrant students and greatly di.mnished their chances for high 
s.^1 graduation, California developed the Portable ^^sisted Stud^, sequence 
(PASS), which provided correspondence study keyed to graduation requirerrents. 
Subsequent evaluation denonstrated that the program was functioning 
effectively. 1^ PASS was also a feature of Oregon's secondary education program 
for migrant studer.ts.^ 

curriculum Enrichment. Using corresixndence study to e^and the education 
of migrant otudents generalizes into nore traditioral areas, both to enrich 
existing school curricula and to avoid e;?>ensave consolidation. Since the 
single student is the 'oasic unit of correspondence ,.^^naction, the nethod is 
considerably more flexible than when the unit is an entire classroom. For 
exanple. Liberty Hi^ School in Washington State has used purchased 
correspondence oourses for curriculum enrichirent and ^s an induoenent to inprove 
student performance. Mot only have these purposes been met, but the prc^ram has 
fostered more positive student attitudes and inproved attendance . aeyond 
this, McAfee, writing m School rtenagennnt. argued that creative use of 
correspondence oourses offered a viable alternative to district consoUdation. 
and that home study was an educationally sou«i and economically feasible rreti-.od 
of increasing student opportunities for both academic and vocational training. 
CorresixXKience study has been denonstrated to be a -^re popular learning medium 
than other alterr^tives such as television, radio, or newspaper. 

Disabled Students. There remains a sn^ll but i^rportant number of students 
who experience varying degrees of isolation due to personal lomtation-the 
physically handicafped, students unresponsive to traditional instruction, and 
adults with limiting responsibilities-all of whom my be reached 
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oorrespondenoe study at hone. Parent-infant pre-achcjol prograitB for deaf 

duldren have been effective, especially when student density did ret support a 

resident instructor.^'* B'nai B'rith has publishec. a list of here study 

qpportunities for the hcnie-baund.^^ A British study found that traditionally 

marginal students responded favorably to the horns study farnnt of tlte Open 
26 

University. a second study from Enqland and a study from the United Stcites 
arrived at a siinilar conclusion— outreach proyrans including oorrespondence, 
evening residence oourses, indepenaent study, etc., were effective rreans to 
reacii students not ordinanly lea.iied through rxaditional prograire.^^ Finally, 
^ study from Canada illustrated that hore study not only opened cp education to 
adults generally, but irany of those taking advantage of the liberalization of 
opportunity were from urban areas and did so despite ready access to traditional 
instructional fonns.^^ 

Political. Finally there is tii- rx^tion of using here study to meet 
socio-political objectives. The case of Fritz Reinhardt and his program for 
'lational Sccialist speakers was mentioned earlier, ^tore recently, both Soviet 
and Chinese education have enployed the itethod to further ideological 
objectives. One major concern for the Soviets was the need for various econcmic 
sectors to meet increasjjig dermnd. Evening ard correspondence courses were 
directed tcward meeting these economic need.s and toward .teeting the popular 
denands of the people for education. The Peo[.les ■ Republic of China used a 
correspondence course corrbining political theory and social investigation in an 
attempt to urprove tne political socialization of rural youth. The need for 
and further development of correspondence courses in China's rural areas was 
also demonstrated. 
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Conparative S tudies 



Most readers wiJ.l iirr-iediately assune -ccnparative" ,THans the corrparison of 
correspondence instruction with traditioml residence instruction. This, 
assunption should be qualified, however, m t^ regards. First, o^nparison 
inplies a far broader category of contrasts than just oorrespor^once versus 
residence. Second, direct ootrparative studies are freque^.tly iiipossible since 
curricula are seldom .^llel. The approach we wish to use here for the review 
of conparative studies is to attenpt to form a judgnent as to whether similar 
instructional sciiemes are equally successful in rreeting conncn educational 
objectives and whether certain advantages accrue to cne nethod or the other. 

Pro. In most respects home study and corresrondence education has coiipared 
favorably with other methods of providing adult and continuing education. In an 
Australian prc^ram relying heavily cn correspondence instruction, Briody 
reported iirpxoved reading ability in six of 12 cnildren with learning 
difficulties. Reactions to the program were positive, and it was reccrmenied 
that increased teacher-parent-student contact be encouraged. A cost/'benefit 
study of correspondence versus les.denc^ instruction in Canada concluded that at 
discount rates abov,'e ei^t percent, high school by correspondence was less 
oostly, but that the cost/benefit model was sensitive to variations in 
cortpletion rates and instructional costs. Ad^^antages were also denonstrated in 
the areas of st^ZL utilization, student moti ^ticn and feedback, instructional 
quality, and achievement. m a ccnparison of conputer generated leedbadc 
against traditional home study feedback, Baath found that students receiving 
oonputerized remarks had accelerated subnission rates and that conputerization 
did not adversely affect corrpletion rates. 
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in the area of sex education, correspondence instruction was shovn to be as 
effective as traditional .odes for both sexes, for both college age and older 
persons, and for students in rural and renote areas. ^5 Using harB study to 
achieve socially desirable objectives has also been demonstrated in Soviet 
eduoation. , 

Ccx.. 'fhere is, however, evidence that hen. study l^s failed to perform as 
e^^^ected. Montgcnerie reported that no significant .differences were found 
between correspondence, traditional, a... carputer based distance ..struction, 
althou^ conpleticn rates were higher for the le^t than for the first two. 
Generally correspondence students did better than traditional students on 
post-tests, but the higher dr^ rate for the fonner a«3 other n«thodological 
limitations reduced confidence in this findirg.^^ „alsh et al. fourri that 
surrn^r at-hon». remedial reading instruction resulted in no measurable 
inprovement in children's reading ability. The parents were, however, highly 
enthusiastic and desired the program's continuation. ^8 ^age and Coladarci, 
studying home based inservxce teacher trainii^ versus no training, failed to 
find any difference in post-test behaviors noted that the program nay have 
been too limited. The, believed that mor^ e^ensive instruction and 
ocnprehensive naterials c^ld have easily altered the outcooa. 'i^ere was also 
p. 1976 study by ^Taf^iger which found that very few independent study courses 
actually led to the recognition of achievenent tb..aagi. the award of a 
certificate, license, or acadeimc degree."^ 

^lysis. Patently, the oonparative effectiveness of structured at home 
self-study via correspondence versus formal resider.t instruction and other fom. 
of extension ed^caticx r.n..r^ something of an cpen cpestion. Much deperx^ upon 
operational considerations ^d. ,^y only be indirectly connected with the 
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instructional oonponents of a course, it is cle-x, however, that correspondence 
study IS not inherently less effective than other fonre. FumiiPr, it has the 
advantages of increased flexibility crd often less c»st. rhe relative 
inflexibility of nony forms of extension instruction ^as examined in detail in a 
1981 paper by Muzzin. In an excellent sunrary of progress and problextB in 
extension education, she fcund little evidence tiiPt advanced technolooy actually 
iitproved program quality. Many of the difficulties encountered, however, nay 
have been due to resistance fcy oonveiitional institutions. There was support for 
the notion that the application of tecimolog/ in higher education was nost 
pronising in the areas of correspondence study and off-Kanpus centers. ihe 
f lex..bility of correspondence study was also cited by Hurst, who argued that the 
lack of success of educational broadcasting in sone developing countries was due 
to its inflexibility, and that correspondence study throu^ tape distribution 
centers was one means of reducing the problem.'*^ 

Suimary. The answer to the question "which node of instruction is better" 
remains, then, equivocal, in scie cases there is no alternative to hare study; 
therefore conparative research is not possible. Elsewhere, a single 
correspondence ajurse attenpts to reach an audience forrterly served by several 
resident courses, with disappointing results. Or, conparative research is 
conducted vnth methodological limitations. Perhaps a rrore workable question 
would be "Are the expectations of tlie cxurse reasonable, and have the students 
achieved the desired level of performance?" men viewed from this perspective, 
the e'/idence is strongly support! -/e of hoite study— not as a substitute, but as 
an alternative. 
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Situational studies 



There are otivar exani ^ tli^ effectiveness of hone study along tJie 

pragnatic lines described above b -sides oorparative studies a«a unmet needs. 

Evans described an '^-.service educat ion correspondence course on leadership 

develcpment. m voc:itional education which was offered by the University of 

Illinois. When used as group study and with in-yited guidance and administrative 

personnel, th.e course was very effective.'*^ The principle of delivering 

conventional subjects through distance education has been institutior^lized with 

effective results in organizations such as England's Open University."^ Blank, 

using a pre-test/post-test design, found d dgnitic: nt increase in cognitive 

knowledge and strong student approval for an audio-<idssette continuing education 

course m phamacology.'^^ a study in Finland denoistrated that increased life 

ej^jectai. . ,as positively associated with the availability of prograns targeted 

orx those nearing or in retirement.'*^ The Arkansas Cooperative Extension Service 

provides a program in parenciiood education which includes mini-cour-.es, 

correspondence education, and a newsletter. The prograin was associated with a 

decrease in teenage pregnar^cy in 11 of ' e 13 counties in which the program 
47 

operated. Wagoner, cited earlier in connection with using correspondence 
courses to provide high s nool instruction in limited interest subjects, noted 
that there were no school dropouts during the ojur.. of the project. 'averenz 
found that students taking coi respondence courses from nine ilidwes -m and 
Southeastern universities were generally satisfied with teacher-student 
conrunication, rated their courses very good for academic quality, and were 
wiUing to take other independent study courses. m a control group 
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^ e^^^eriment, Dyson fcx^ inproved post-test per.u.™anae Jar a group of 35 

elairentary school students receiving ren^ial reading instruction via 
50 

correspondence. Brookfxeld reported that a onivorsxty correspondence course 
in rural E igland une^^^iy dre^ a large share of its students from urban 
areas with reiativr\y easy access to traditional instruction. 

Perhaps tl^ nost une;?,ected finding of at^on« versus resident instruction, 
however, is the institutionalized student centeredness of the fonter. Resident 
institutions contain numerous student support prograrcs which are usually takm 
for granted-residence halls, libraries, student unions, and so cn. Oaly 
infrequently, havever, are th.ese axrectly camected to curricula, and very often 
instructxon is decidedly instructor centered, m hone study, by contrast, the 
instructor roast assune that the student has only that which he or she is 
directly provided. ^ a result, hcne study institutions often have exte:isive 
student support staffs and are very sensitive to student criticism. 

In the united States, this rray be due to nany hone study institutions being 
private schools operated for profit, m contrast to resident students, who pay 
full tuition "up front", hone study students pay as they go on a month to .cnth 
basis; consequently, they have a very effective means of expressing their 
displeasure with poor service: they siirply send a cancellation instead of a 
check. Management kna.s that poor service neans dropouts, and therefore puts 
major enphasis on student support and gcxxa responsive service as an adjunct to 
the effecUve -.nstructicn which the student has a ri^t to e^q^ect. 

The profit motive, hovever, is not the only reason for tl.e student centered 
nature of home etudy programs. As not«d by Levis, it my also have nuch to do 
with at-hctne students often being dem:^raphically different from traditional 
students and requiring si^ecific ca^nselir^ to conplete courses successfully. 
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Perraton noted a similar kind of individual attention in developing countries 

where the tutor's direct instructional role was limted. m those cases tutors 

tendeJ to ooncentrate on dialogue with the students ani then, in turn, 

catmunicate their educational needs to system developers . Baltzer noted that 

operational support to students in oar.runity college extension programs was 

probably tlie most underrated factor in inpleixenting alternative delivery 

systems. Students enrolled in alternative delivery course-^ and the faculty 

teaching those courses required nuch nore than did teachers and students in the 
54 

Classroom. m a second paper, the saite author noted that reasons for not 
using effective oonnunicati on media iiKrluded the staxxiard ones of costs and 
opposition to diange as we] 1 .s a lack of urrierstanding on the part of senior 
nanagenent as to exactly what tlie students .>ee3ed and wanted. ^^^^^ 
might be cited to document the nec^sity of fomally integrating student 
services and feedback into extension instruction. Generally, when nanagenent 
was extension centered, success folla.ed. Conversely, when rtanagemsnt came to 
extension education with the preconceptiotus of resident instruction, pxoblens in 
inpler.enting the proyram and achieving student satisfaction follow. 



Sumnrary 



It IS clear that home study has demonstrated its effectiveness in rreeting 
expf.ctations. Indeed, nany more titles could have been cited. .\ direct 
reading of the ERIC ai^stract files quickly discloses that hone study is solidly 
estabUshed as a vuble alternative avenue for learning that is capable of 
adaptation to widely varying circunBtances and environnents, and sufficiently 
flexible to achieve a,y ot a brc^d spectrum of educatioml objecUves. 
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ORGAi^ZATIOIAL ACCEPTANCE IN THt; 'J3A 



Perhaps the most telling endorsenent of hotE scucJ^ is the degree to which 
business and industry have accepted it as a viable traLmig activity. Miller, 
in the Training and Develo|uient .Tntimal, notod that correspondence education was 
a cested, flexible, and viable addition to the training ard develcpnent arsenal 
of learning tools. I^rt., an official with the National Hone Study Council, 
has prepared a primer cn heme study v;hiA afpeared in a later issue of the same 
jcumal.58 The extent to whidi organizations have adopted the nethod nay be 
shown in a nuirber of exanples. 

Trades and Professions 

Tne trades, industry, arx3 occi^ations were aircng the -TDst aggressive to 
accept home study. Activities in which home study programs have been developed 
included dairying, libraria^iship, music, railroads, teaching, sales and 
salesnanship, and transportation. Over forty trade associations spcnsor 
correspondence study departments ir. such fields as hotel/notel nanagement, yacht 
design, jewelery-making, iradioal record maintenance, banking, etc. In Alaska, 
the centralized hicjh sciicol correspondence program included a number of trades 
related courses, incJuding livestock raising, engine repair, taxidemy and 
tanning, salmon aquacultore, and oonputer skills.^" The professions have also 
been developing home study programs, primarily for inservice training, in 
engineering, environmental science, gerontology, medicine, nursing, 
pharmacology, and police science. 
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Public Service 



The U.S. govemnent is the single largest provider of hone study ia 
America. Government and military agencies sponsor an aimzing variety of home 
study prograiTB. The Air Force Extension Course Institute, far exaiiple. offered 
over J50 oourses in professional nalitary education ard career development in 
l'>84 and processed about 350,000 enrolltosnts.^^^ The Marine Corps Institute and 
the U.S. Axw institute for Pnofessior^l Development are also extremely large 
and offer a wide variety of courses. The tiavy and Coast Guard have sindlar 
programs on a slightly smaller scale. Because these are suA large progrant. 
wi-- highly similar interests, the military services hold a year.ly conference, 
the interservice Correspondence Exchange, duri^ag whidi they share experiences 
and develop projects of rctitual interest. other federal agencies providing 
home study include the Federal Emergency Management Administration, the 
imnigration and iNJaturaiization Service, the Environnental Protection Agen./, and 
t ie Office of Personnel ilanagement. The subjects taught ty the federal hone 
stucV activities have included pest nanagenent and environmental quality, 
wastewater management, management and supervision, citizenship for 
naturalization purposes, and, of oourse, the full range of occupational 
speci> .ties fcund in the military services.^ 
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United States 



Fornal recxDgnition of home study is now regularly coming from resident 

colleges and universities. The National University ^ntinuing Education 

Association includes educators fron colleges and universities arouni the country 

and focuses on extension programs and i.eeting the needs of the non-traditional 

learner. There are also many exanples of post-secondary institutional 

involvement in offering both degree and ncn-degree prograns via home study. 

Baltzer, writing in the Cotmiunity and Junior College Journal , described a nunfcer 

of telecoimunications delivery systeiiB which could be adapted to distance 

education. . Colleges and universities have increasingly been adapting 

traditional ccurse offerings to the home study format. For exanple, Cornell 

University offered courses in environnental studies and the University of North 

Carolina at Charlotte reported using corres£»ndence study in an on-the-j(±) 

training program for its cwn physical plant workers.^ There are currently nore 

than 150 external degree programs offered by universities and state 
67 

associations. Distance education programs have eveii fourd their way into 
doctoral Level studies.^ 



International 



University level instruction on the college level, perhaps in part because 
it IS largely state funded, is even more popular overseas. Australia, Quebec, 
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Great Britain, India, icenya. and Nigeria provide evidence of ..he acceptance of 
post-see. ^ar-y i.x«trucr.io,» via correspondence. mere ir also a network of 
resource- and e>^tisa-s'narii.g ancny nations. The interest of UI^ in hare 
study has t^en .idely rr.ted. The Pederal Rep-ablic of Gemany, in a^ independent 
international effort, has aooperated with Kenya in developing a post-graduate 
prograzn in aamculun, develc^t.^^ Both the British ana the West Gemans have 
developed independent national universities to provide college level hon« study, 
the Open University and the Femuniversitat, respectively. 



United states 



Fornal recognition of correspondence study federal and state governnHnts 
ir. the united States goes ImcK to 1883, when the State of i^ew York authorized 
the Chatauqua Institute to award degrees in its hone stud^ p.n^rain. Various 
state-chartered institutions and land grant universities launched correspondence 
study dei^rtnents at the turn of the century, m 1920, with generous help from 
intematio -.i Correspondence Schools, one of the earliest of the military 
correspondence schools ^ established, the U.S. fiarine Corps Institute. 

on the federal level, forml goven^nent recognition of private home study 
can,e in 1936, when tl.e U.S. .ederal Trade Conmission adapted a series of Tr^de 
Practice Rules fomulated the .Jatioml Home Study Council (r^SC). Since 
1936, federal reliance on the work of the r^c has steadily increased. 

Foliating World War li, home study institutions were included in the na. 
G.I. Bill of Rights. Subsequent G.I. Bills have given s.^ific reception to 
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NH3C accredited schools. Under the Vietnam Era G.I. Bil'., over i .1 million 

veterans (20% of the totan ^^ — vu.,._ , 

s.. ^icj-i. truucauxuii uetietics ror a aone 

study program. 

The U.S.Comdssioner of Educacion fontally recajni^ed the Accrediting 
Comtmssim of the NHSC in 1959 as a -nationally recognized accrediting agency" 
This recognition was re-af firmed in 1970, 1974, and 1981. In 1985, the NHSC 
Accrediting Commission's scope of recognition expanded to include "academic 
degree programs by home study from the associates Jirough the nosters ciegree 
levels", a historic achievement for a field la.g associated with a degree mill 
stigra. 

Federal government reliance on and recognition of oorrespcndence study 
takes cn many forms: for enplcyment and hiring purposes in the civil service 
system; home study high school diplona recognition for anted farces perscrmel; 
tuition reimbarsement programs such as the Oepartiient of Javy prc^ram; and 
eligibility under various govemnent student tuition aid orogran^ such as the 
Guaranteed Student Loan Prc^ram. Today, m fact, tl.e U.S. yovemnanfs home 
study institutes, both miUtary and non-military, enroll over ' million student 
annually. These institutes include those operated by the .lalitary as well as 
those of the various ^vernment agencies such as the Office of Personnel 
.ianagement and the Defense Security Institute. 



IntematicaTal 



Recognition of hone study overseas i<= even acre firmly established, and 
more effectively aided tiorouh supportive legislation, ^:han it is in the U.S. 
The west Germans, for exarrple, have established a central of f ic . for nr>nitoring 
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educaticxi via corresijondence, the Staatliche Zentralstelle fur den 
Femunterricht. "^^ UNESCO conducted a survey to study regulations and 
legislation regarding correspondence in five countries and reoonmended 
guidelines for developing ccunnries . "^^ project surveyed the Federal 

Republic of Genrany, the U.S., Great Britain, India, arvi France. Dt^rk, in 
1980, enacted the Leisure-Tine education Consolidation ^ct which consolidated 
two earlier la^s and resulted in a oonpreJiensive program of correspondence 
instruction. ^3 Given the availability and long history of traditional resider.ce 
instruction in their nations, is remarV.cible that such densely pcixilated 
countries as the Federal Repbulic of Genmny, Great Britain, and DennHrk have 
taken the loaa in home study legislation. 



L'Ji'(j:f<L'}Al'IOf-JAL \CO:PTmCE 

Home study, both within and outside of the United States, enjoys 
considerable academic regard, government approval, and popular acceptance, iftiat 
was for a long timev-at least in the U.s .-iiiisperceived in the ooimcn public 
mind as an inferior substitute for "tiie real thing' las long since established 
itself here and abroad as a viable alternative and frequently a preferable 
choice to traditional instruction. This final section wiU just skim the globe, 
citing only a fa,- of projects here arri there, to give southing of an overview 
of the scope, variety, and acceptance of hone study in an international 
perspective. 

Perhaps the central paper in the analysis of international acceptance v.-as 
Borje Holinberg's second revision of Status and Trends of Distance educ ation. 
This 2xtraordinarily well cJocunented work discussed the various aspects of 
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distanot education and illuminated the present status and iirportant trends. 

Holmberg has also just finished a preliminary report cn the status of distance 

education in the world in the 1930s with the full report to be available 
75 

shortly. tvhile Holirberg's publications should be required reading for every 
serious analyst of home study, what follows here does not draw 3raw cn the 
sources in his extensive bibliographies; rather, to naintaia the scale of the 
rest of this paper, it continues to draw only from sources in the ERIC files 
listed in the cited 1984 search. 

Australia and Environs 

The significant involvement of Australian educational authorities has been 

anply demonstrated elsashere via their large contribution to the research 

literature. To those saarces already cited, we should add the papers and 

proceedings of the Australian Matioral Wori^shop on Distance Education, the 

Priority Country Area Program, efforts in rural pre-school education and the 

Queensland itinerant teacher service which readies renote and rural students. 

In addition to Australia, Mew Ze^larva has been actively pursuing home study 

programs. One paper by McA^eagh focused on ho^ tnat country used nedia in the 

delivery of correspondence study. a second paper, published in Eduoational 

Horizons , examined the correspondence school system and the ways it enhar.-^ed the 

7fi 

educational system. 
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Pacific and Indian Oc ean Areas 

As with Australia, the value of horre study to India and vicinity island 
nations was demonstrated earlier; the references cited here are sinpiy 
additional exanples. 

In India an article by Yadav and otliers examined the role of hone study in 
developing natioas aa3 offered suggestions for increasing effectiveness and 
creating oomnunity involvement.^^ Anotlier Indian paper ty Sharna discussed an 
educational project in which correspondence education was used to reach 
academically deficient students.^ DodJs described an experirtental program in 
itouritius which e3?)lored the potential for teaching at a distance through a 
variety of extension nedia supplenented by occasional in-perscn tutorials. 
Eltcn and Gaye describe a variety of ways to train academic staff at the 
University of Malaysia, and use those e>q)eriences to guide staff training ir. 
other countries in the region. .^^ Deceitter 1980 issue of Asian South Pacific 
Bureau of Adult Jdumtion C ourier Service described a Thai radio correspcndence 
project, and the Asian Center of Educational Innovation for Develcprent cited 14 
innovative educational programs which have been inpleiiEnted in Malaysia, Korea, 
India, Japan, and Australia. Projects reported by the Center included radio, 
television, and correspondence prograits. 



Asia 



Programs in f:orea and Japan were noted in connection with the Asian Center 
of Educationc.1 Innovation and Development paper cited above. It also found a 
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program of e;5>erinental correspondence courses for youtli resettled m China, a 
historical paper cn the develoDnent of mrr^r^^^.^ 

radio/correspondence high school course of stud, for adolescents arx3 enplcyed 
adults in Saath Korea, a paper ty Lwin on ho. Buntn integrated correspondence 
study into a national educational policy, a«a a detailed paper on Everynan's 
University, and a non-traditional university in Israel offering p ^stsecondaiy 
educHtion via extension to a non-tradxtional college population. a paper by 
Pereira, in Convergent, examined corresporxlence education in ^ia frorr. a nore 
general perspective.^^ 



Africa 



The acceptance of hoiB study in Africa ^as denonstrated in a number of 

countries ranging from the nost ra>5ern, such as South Africa, to impoverished 

Third world countries suA as Lesoto and Botsv^ana. Yule described the use of 

microteaching at a dista.^ce university as an evaluation method in teaciier 
86 

training. r-^uma examined and evaluated the correspondence education system in 
Tanzania, which emphasized non-certification and job oriented courses. Malav^i 
stretched limited resoarces b, incorporating cx^rrespondence study into , prc^am 
for rural development personnel, concentrating on i^.roving their bad.groua3 
educational and comnunication skills.^ m another instance of conserving 
resources, Sv^aziland, Lesoto and Botswana cooperated ty accepting a single 
correspondence course for cormon use in all three countries. This effort had 
iirplioations for production of other corresporxlence naterxals as well as for the 
organization of correspondence corses gerxerally . a j;r^aa p.per, Educational 
R£f^I!E^DdJr5Hvat^ presented nine case studies from a number of 
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East Africian c=ountries including Seiiegal, fiali, Tanzania, Benin, Togo, 
Ethicpia, sotalia, and Kenya. The concept of corresixDrxience study figured 
prominently in the presentatic^ . 



Eurcpe 



As mi^t be expected, England, with its Open Unxvei.ity and as the hone of 
the Bulletin of the i. :ematxonal Council for Distance Education, is a center of 
home study activity. The interest in horrB study, however, is plainly evident 
throughout the entire continent. To a greater or lesser extent, every European 
nation fran east to west relies on hone study. 

Articles from the Soviet Union have alr^dy been nenticned. Mother in the 
sane series was "Soviet Secondary Specialized Education, " which e^ed the 
role and structure of the Soviet secondary technical education system in light 
of rapidly changing economic conditions. As before, at-hcne study figured 
pro,nine:.tly in ti.e discussions. Also fro,n die eastern Block, a paper from the 
Democ-atic Republic of Germany descrited ODrrespondence study as it functioned 
in that socialist society. ^2 ^^^^^ described an e^q^erinent using 
televisi^Ti to enl.ance Poland's out-of -school secondary level agricultural 
courses, oft^n called corresponHance secondary sdiools.^" A paper in Adult 
Education in Finlan d discussed the reoort of the Open University Ccmnittee whidi 
prcposed the promotion of the open university learning e^^rience thrxxighout 
that oountzy. Program e.,phasis wculd be cn adapting university level distance 
studies to adults via correspondence, radio, and television.^ The level of 
interest sho^ by Finland in home study was sho^ also in a paper ty Alanen, 
which discussaj the private and state oorrespcndence institutes in Finland, and 
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a researA report on the use of horns based language instruction packages using 
portable cassette tape recordexs. Sveden used distance educational studies 
consisting of correspondence courses ^ith additional study glides and booklists 
as one of three forms of distance teaching in higher education. tforway, 
foiloving the lead of a number of other countries, has developed an institute 
for distance education, Norsk Fjernundervisning.^^ t^inally, England has been 
cited as a leader in distance education, not only m the lODre conventional 
educational ar^s but in such areas as trade union education as w^lL."^^ The 
history and progress of home study in England was claimed qy Elliott to result 
fixxn the popularity of the written examination as a selection rethoi, the gro^ 
of professional bodies, and the spread of professional jou^mls.^^ Curzon, 
writing in CaIparati^re_Edu^ti^ and along a similar line of examination, 
discussed the advantages of correspondence education m Englarxi a«3 the 
N2ther lands. •'■'^^ 



The Americas 



The oontritxitions to and interest in hone study ty Canada, Mexico, and tii^ 

united States are quite obvious, of course, but it is worth noting at this point 

that other countries in the Americas have also pursued hcne study as a natter of 

educational policy. Peru, for exairiDle, used distance education to inprove 

teaching education as ^art of the educational reform which began in 1970. 

Within the Peruvian context, distance educaticn included correspondence courses, 

radio, and t^elevi sion. Padron described a school in ^/ene2uela which provided 

non-credit classes and correspondence study to increase Venezuela's skilled work 
102 

force. Brazil also reported interest in bonis study. 
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Anong the ERIC files, though, the itujority of the literature is frxxn 

English-speaking North American sources. nmrViminani-iv i-ho iini+-ed c+...+.~. t... 

of adding to the supportive literature already mentioned, the follcwing nay 

be uted. Barke- and Peterson surveyed 319 small rural high schools and and 

fcund that 25 pe-cent of tlte counselors frequently reoonmsnded coi ^spond ice 

courses.^* A si™il^ ^lasicn was dr^ ^ ,,i^cht ^ Partridge a 
105 

snaller study. Finally, Changing Times ragazine concludeo that the 
increasing flexibility of curricula created a natural environment for the 
Dursuit of home study prograne. "'"'^ 



Home study has enjoyed a slcv/ but steady develcpmsnt leading to its current 
state of accelerating popularity and acceptance. This grarth is based both on 
the realities of the present educational environment and the consist ntly 
positive results of the method. As suggested by Dunkel in Adult Education , the 
slavness of the initial grcwth nay have been due to institutionalized inertia ty 
traditional educators. "'■^^ m recent years, however, the re-examination of 
^ ^uitional methods, the ooncem with increasing costs, the recognition of the 
need for educati.->n and training to continue beyond the walls of a canpus and 
beyond the ertiy into wc-king life-^11 tliese and many other considerations have 
led educators, government and military leaders, business rranagers seeking 
tr.' ining that will not interetere with production, and virtually anyone with a 
n&ri and unique need for education or training to look anew at the f lexiLility, 
adaptability, effectiveness, and econony of home study. 

The success of enterprises sudn as England's Open University, totally 
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e^ctrasural degree jiro^raits iii Eurxjpe aixi the Americas , cx)nt:xnaing education and 
training in the trades and professions, and the successful experience of the 
railxtary in enlisted career training and professional ndLitary education for 
military Jeaders, all of these successful uses of siisiiance edumticn have pat 
the educational oonminity on notiae that not only the content but tte delivery 
of instruction will be different in the future. .\s r^an±5ert dDserved m in 
College Board Review , horae study typically offers indiviciial instruction^ 
relatively modest cost, eapy acxressibility, aoi practical ^^ecialization. ''^^^ To 
his assessment we nay now add — and proven effectiven^s. 
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